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MEAT OFFERINGS. 

These offerings were composed of wheaten or barley 
flour; some with, and others without the addition of wine. 
They were all to be mixed with oil, and invariably to be 
connected with some kind of victims, except in the case 
of the person who had sinned being so poor that he could 
not purchase two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons for 
an offering. The victims which God required to be al- 
ways accompanied with meat-offerings, were all the burnt- 
offerings of the whole congregation, with all those of in- 
dividuals, and the peace-offerings selected from the flock 
or the herd; but none taken from birds, except when they 
were substituted for a quadruped; nor any sin-offerings 
except those offered by a purified leper. Ne. 15: 2, &c. 
28: 23. Lev. 14: 19,41. Tho following are the por- 
tions prescribed for the meat-offering: For bullocks, 
three tenths of an ephah of fine flour mingled with half a 
hin of oil; for rams, two tenths of an ephah of fine flour, 
mingled with a third part of a hin of oil; and for goats 
and female sheep, as well as for lambs and kids, both male 
and female, only one tenth of an ephah of fine flour, min- 
gled with the fourth of a hin of oil. Num. ch. 15. These 
were the general directions; but in Lev. 23: 10—13, we 
find that the lamb to be offered on the same day as the 
sheaf of the first-fruits was to be accompanied with two 
tenths of an ephah of fine flour, and in ch. 14: 10, we find 
a log ordered for three tenth deals in the meat-offering of 
the leper ; and in verse 21, a log of oil is ordered to but 
one tenth deal of fine flour, in the case of those lepers who 
were poor. The meat-offerings unaccompanied with any 
libations of wine were either for the whole congregation 
of Israel, or for particular persons. Those of the former 
kind were three; the omar, or sheaf of first fruits waved 
before the Lord, the two loaves ordered on the day of pen- 
tecost, and the loaves called the show-bread. 

The omer of first-fruits was offered on the 16th day of 
the month Nisan, before the wheat had grown to a full 
ear, and before which it was not lawful for any person to 
taste the new corn. Previous to the offering up of the 
first-fruits, all was unclean ; afterwards, all was holy; and 
to this Paul alludes in Romans 11: 16. “If the first- 
fruit be holy, the lump is also holy.” These first-fruits 
were considered as giving a public and joyful assurance 
that the general harvest would soon be gathered in. How 
beautiful and striking is the same apostle’s allusion to the 
ceremony of presenting this oblation, in 1 Cor. in which 
place he argues and establishes the doctrine of a general 
resurrection by that of Christ as the first-fruits of them 
that slept! ‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept,” 15: 20. ‘Christ 
the first-fruits—afterwards they that are Christ’s,” verse 
23. By raising Him, the head and representative of 
Christian believers, from™the dead, and conducting Him 
in glorious triumph, (as the first-fruits were publicly con- 
ducted through the streets of Jerusalem) from the grave 
to immortality, God has announced to the whole world, 
that his power in like manner, will be displayed in reani- 
mating all the dead, and at the consummation of all things, 
gathering into his eternal mansion a universal harvest of 
all the sajpts. After the omar of barley had been waved 
before thé Lord, a part of it was consumed on the altar, 
and the fest given to the priests. Lev. 23: 15,17. @ 


The two loaves offered on the day of pentecost contain- | 











ed a tenth of an ephah each, made of the flour of new 
wheat, and were a thanksgiving for the bounties of the 
harvest which had just been gathered in. They were 
waved before the altar, and given entirely to the priests, 
jt not being lawful to burn on the altar anything contain- 
jng leaven. Lev. 7: 13, 14. 
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“ How unstable is earthly happiness.” 


This sentiment has been uttered by millions and mil- 
lions, since the human race began. That others were un- 
fortunate, was, however, no consolation to Mrs. Morti- 
mer, as the same reflection burst in agony from her lips. 

And, indeed, she had ample cause to deplore the insta- 
bility of this world’s happiness, At the age of twenty- 
three she suddenly found herself a widow—deprived of 
him whom she had so fondly loved, and who was so well 
worthy of her sincere affection—separated by the unre- 
lenting hand of death from the generous-hearted, hand- 
some and intelligent being who was the object of her first 
and only attachment, as she herself had. been his choice 
even from childhood. 

The young couple had been married five years; and 
their union was blest with two children—a son and a 
daughter. James Mortimer was as affectionate a father as 
he was a tender husband; and all his leisure hours were 
devoted to his amiable wife and lovely children. He was 
a surveyor by profession, and was just rising to eminence 
in the country in which he resided, when he was seized 
by a sudden malady, which, in a few days hurried him to 
the grave. Thus, at the moment when his prospects were 
highest—when all the first struggles and difficulties which 
attend the starting in lifeof one who has little beside his 
own exer to depend upgn, were overcome—and when 
every one looked upon him as a thriving man, the will of 
Providence called him away from this sublunary sphere. 

Maria Mortimer thus found herself a widow at the age 
of twenty-three, with two children to support, and only a 
pittance of thirty pounds a year arising from a little fund- 
ed property which had constituted her dowry. Her hus- 
band was an orphan when she was united to him; her 
own father had died in her childhood, and her mother had 
paid the debt of nature a few months after Maria’s mar- 
riage. Thus the poor widow was lonely in the world in- 
deed !” 

But, when the first anguish produced in her soul by the 
death of him in whom every hope was centered, was past ; 
when the earth closed over the coffin in which the beloved 
one was shrouded, Maria felt herself strengthened in mind 
and pufpose by the sight of her children. The little 
James was nearly four years old; Emily was two; and 
well might the young mother be proud of them both! 
They now constituted the most important ties to bind her 
to existence; she felt all the responsibility which their 
presence in this world entailed upon her; and she resolv- 
ed to do her duty toward them—to render them worthy of 
See posorable name which their father had bequeathed to 
them. 








Mrs. Mortimer maturely reflected upon various plans 
suggesting themselves to her, when she was sufficiently 
recovered from the shock that her mind had experienced, 
to devote her attention to worldly subjects. She felt anx- 
ious to increase her income by her own exertions; but she 
feared to speculate with her slender means in any species 
of business. She accordingly resolved upon disposing of 
the furniture, giving up the house in which five happy 
years had been passed, and retiring with her children to 
some cheap part of Wales. These projects were carried 
into effect, and in due time the widow removed, with her 
little family, to a small cottage in one of the most beauti- 
ful districts of the principality. 

Time flew on; and Maria’s mind acquired a tranquility 
that was taught her by the most sincere Christian resig- 
nation. Eleven years had elapsed since the fatal event 
which imparted a melancholy expression to her smile, 
and somewhat dimmed the lustre of her eye. By dint of 
the most rigid economy, the small stipend which consti- 
tuted her income was rendered available to supply all her 
wants, and the greater portion of her time was occupied 
in instructing her children. James was now fifieen years 
old, and was a fine, tall, handsome lad. His sister, two 
years younger, gave promise of surpassing loveliness, As 
she saw her children thus growing up, Mrs. Mortimer felt 
persuaded that she must remove from the lonely retreat 
which they had now so long inhabited, and repair tosome 
town, where James might procure a situation, as a pre- 
liminary to earning his own livelitood. Moreover, Mrs. 
Mortimer was possessed of too much sense to suppose that 
her children would be fitted for their encounter with the 
world by the secluded life they led in Wales. 

Another great event in the widow’s life, therefore, was 
the removal from the retired cottage in Wales to Liverpool, 
where Mrs. Mortimer had once possessed some friends. 
As soon as the little family was settled in a humble lodg- 
ing in Liverpool, Mrs. Mortimer made the necessary in- 
quiries, and discovered, to her joy, that a certain Mr. 
Hamilton, a wealthy merchant on whose assistance she 
chiefly relied to forward her views, was living, and still 
engaged in business. To his establishment the widow ac- 
cordingly repaired, and was receiyed with considerable 
kindness by Mr. Hamilton. The result of this visit was 
favorable to the prospects of James Mortimer, who, in a 
few days entered Mr. Hamilton’s establishment, as the ju- 
nior clerk. 

Time passed on; three years elapsed; and Emily Mor- 
timer was now sixteen. The promises that her childhood 
had given in respect to her beauty were now completely 
fulfilled ; for no one who contemplated her bright chesnut 
hair, her dark blue eyes, her perfectly straight nose, her 
small but pouting mouth, and her symmetrical form, could 
do otherwise than admit that she was a most ravishing 
creature. 

And so thought George Hamilton, the only son of the 
wealthy merchant. This young man was not only pre- 
possessing in appearance, but also endowed with the most 
excellent qualities. It was therefore no matter of sur- 
prise if Emily felt flattered by his attentions, or if Mrs. 
Mortimer saw no motive to induce her to discourage them. 
George Hamilton and James Mortimer soon became int 
mate friends ; and George passed many and many a pleas- 
ant evening at the widow’s abode. 

Thus stood matters when the great commercial crisis 
of 1825 menaced even the most flourishing and best estab- 
lished trading firms with utter ruin. Mr. Hamilton, se- 
nior, had always carried his affairs on as safe a principle 
as possible ; but the evil effects of multitudinous bubbles 
which suddenly burst all over the kingdom, reacted upon 
the strongest establishments. Under such circumstances 
as these, the old gentleman saw the necessity of making 
certain arrangements, in order to secure the stabily of his 
concern ; and these measures could only be adopted by 
despatching two trustworthy persons to the United States. 
After some consideration, Mr. Hamilton resolved to send 
his son and James Mortimer. The widow could, of course, 
offer no opposition to the plan proposed by an employer 
who had such faith in her son; and an early day was fixed’ 
for the two to embark for New York. 

But in the interval George Hamilton sought an inter- 
view with Emily, and declared hisleve. She received the 
avowal with blushes and tears of joy, which proved to him, 
far more eloquently than words could have done, that he 
was loved in return. George kissed the tears from her 
eyes, and taking her by the hand, led her into the adjoin- 
ing room, where her mother was seated. 

** Mrs. Mortimer,” he said, “will you consent to be- 
stow this treasure upon me, on my return from the mis- 
sion with which my father has entrusted me to the United 
States?” 
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‘« Are you not premature in asking my consent,” said 
the widow. ‘ Have you obtained that of your respected 
father ?” 

‘“‘T have, madam,” answered the young man; “ and he 
approves of my choice.” . 

“Then I cannot for an instant hesitate to express my 
satisfaction,” said the widow. 

Oh! what a happy evening was that which George Ham- 
ilton passed in the society of his beloved Emily; and how 
complete would have been that amiable girl’s felicity, had 
not the contemplated voyage filled her with apprehensions 
for him in whom all her hopes of happiness were now cen- 
tered. But he reasoned with her so tenderly, so fondly, 
upon the inutility of giving way to such alarms, that when 
the day of separation arrived, she only experienced sorrow 
for the departure, and but little fear for the safety of her 
lover and her brother. ’ 

Weeks passed away ; and at length letters were receiv- 
ed from New York, announcing the safe arrival of the 
two young men in that city. These communications 
were shortly followed by others; and those which were 
addressed to Mr. Hamilton gave favorable accounts of the 
business on which the young men had been sent. But in 
order that the reader may the better comprehend the en- 
suing portion of this narrative, we shall copy a passage 
from one of George Hamilton’s letters to his father. It 
said : 

“« By the same post I transmit you bills and securities 
from your correspondents in New York. To-morrow 
James and I separate, according to your instructions be- 
fore we left England. I shall proceed to Washington : 
James will repair to Montreal and Quebec. We shall 
then each return to New York, which is our place of ren- 
dezvous, and whence we shall embark for Liverpool. We 
most sincerely hope that in the collection of large sums 
due to you, we shall be as fortunate in the places which 
we are now to visit, as we have been at New York.” 

Six months passed away after the receipt of this letter. 
Several communications were received from George Ham- 
ilton, all of a most unfavorable nature iu a commercial 
point of view. He had not been able to obtain the settle- 
ment of any of the accounts due to his father at Washing- 
ton; and he had returned from that city to New York to 
wait for James Mortimer. He also said that he was un- 
easy that James neither rejoined him nor wrote to him. 
From James himself, Mr. Hamilton, senior, had only re- 
ceived one letter since the young man left New York: 
and that was immediately after James’s arrival at Mon- 
treal. ‘The letter contained this important statement: 
“‘T have received from Messrs. Wells & Co. securities for 
twelve thousand dollars, in liquidation of the amount 
owing to you by that firm ; but at present I can devise no 
secure means to forward the same to you.” No other let- 
ter was received in Liverpool from James Mortimer. 

At length, it appears, George Hamilton was weary of 
wasting his time in New York; and he was moreover 
deeply anxious to see Emily again. He accordingly left 
letters for James at the hotel where they were to have met, 
and then embarked forsEngland. 

But what sad tidings awaited him on his arrival at Liv- 
erpool! Messrs, Wells & Co. had written from Montreal 
to Mr. Hamilton, senior, to state “‘ they had handed over 
securities to the amount of twelve thousand dollars to 
James Mortimer; and that they deemed it their duty to 
add, that the young man had disappeared from Montreal 
in a most mysterious manner immediately afterwards, al- 
though they had further business to do with him.” 

“I deeply fear that James Mortimer has robbed me— 
basely robbed me,” said the old merchant, “ and it will 
be my ruin!” 

“Your ruin, father!” exclaimed George, dreadfully 
alarmed. 

“Yes,” continued the old man: “in three weeks I 
must provide four thousand pounds for a bill which will 
be returned to me, as the acceptor is unable to meet it; 
and my business has experienced such awful shocks dur- 
ing the prevalence of the panic which has characterised 
this’ year, that though I have enormous sums owing to 
me, I am incapable of getting together the amount requir- 
ed to meet that bill.” . 

These tidings were distressing indeed tc George Ham- 
ilton. He was unwilling to consider his friend James a 
villain’; he rather apprehended that circumstances, as yet 
enveloped in mystery, detained him abroad. The old man, 
who was rendered suspicious by the imminence of ruin, 
felt convinced that James Mortimer had basely deceived 
an@ robbed him. 

That evening the meeting between George Hamilton 
and the widow and her daughter was a melancholy one. 
Mfs. ‘Mortimer was already acquainted with old Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s suspicions relative to her son; and although she 
woald not for a moment hear a word against James’s in- 
tegrity, she was, nevertheless, deeply distressed at her 
son's unaccountable silence and prolonged absence. Poor 
Eniily! she too experienced the full sense of the melan- 
choly circumstances under which she again met her 
lover! 

Alas! misfortune seldom comes alone. Mr. Hamilton 
senior, grew daily more and more enraged against James 
Mortimer ; and one evening he said to his son, sternly, 

. “* George, | desire that all acquaintance shall cease be- 
twéén'us and the Mortimers from this moment.” 

“* But, my dear father!” exclaimed George, on whom 
this command fell like a thunder bolt. 

**Nét a single word, sir,” said the old merchant 
ati 


“ Do you think I will ever allow you to marry the sis- 








ter of him who will have ruined me? Obey me—or dread 
my dying curse !” . 

George Hamilton was overpowered with grief at this 
stern and unjust decision. But how could he break the 
news to Emily? how could he convey to her the sad in- 
telligence? Nevertheless, he was bound to explain the 
reason of his absence; and this he did in a letter which 
bore evidence to the distracted state of his mind. 

Poor Emily was almost crushed by this letter. She did 
not blame her lover; she blamed no one. She felt deep- 
ly—poignantly ; and yet she struggled against her grief 
as much as possible, in order not to plunge the arrow of 
misfortune more profoundly into the heart of her mother. 

The evening before the dreaded day on which the bill 
was to be presented at Mr. Hamilton’s counting-house ar- 
rived; and the old merchant was seated with his son in 
the parlor annexed to that office. They were both over- 
whelmed with the sense of their unfortunate position ; the 
ruin of a house long respected, long honored with every 
confidence, was a fearful thing to contemplate. 

Suddenly a loud knock at the door echoed through the 
house; then was a few moments interval of solemn si- 
lence; and then hasty steps approached the parlor. 
The door flew open, and James Mortimer entered the 
room. 

‘“* What must you have thought of my absence, sir?’ he 
exclaimed, hastily addressing Mr. Hamilton ; then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he drew a small parcel from his 
pocket, adding,— 

“‘ Here are securities for nine thousand pounds !”” 

‘Nine thousand pounds!” ejaculated the man, nearly 
overcome with sudden joy. 

““Yes—the amount paid to me by Wells & Co. and 
other sums which I have since collected at Quebec.” 

‘“* Excellent young man!” cried’ the old merchant; 
** you have saved me from ruin !” 

At this moment George Hamilton’ threw himself into 
his friend’s arms. 

‘“‘T have wronged you, James,” said Mr. Hamilton, se- 
nior—“ greatly wronged you by the most injurious sus- 
picions. Can you forgive me?” 

‘* My dear sir,” returned James, ‘‘ how can you ask me? 
My silence—my absence must have seemed unaccounta- 
ble. But, oh! if you only knew how much I have suffer- 
ed amongst the Indians, by whom I was carried off during 
an incautious ramblein a lonely district near Montreal, 
the very same afternoon I received that money from the 
Messrs. Wells—if you only knew the misery of mind and 
the bodily privations which 1 have undergone for many 
long weeks—” 

** You shall tell us the narrative when the whole family 
is assembled,” interrupted Mr. Hamilton with significant 
emphasis, then turning towards his son, he said, 

“George, hasten to bring Mrs, Mortimer and your in- 
tended bride hither to welcome his return,” 

On that evening there was indeed a happy party assem- 
bled at the old merchant’s house; and while James relat- 
ed the thrilling narrative of his sufferings among the red 
Indians, who had required from him a ransom of an enor- 
mous amount, and which he steadily refused to give—as 
he detailed how he contrived to escape from them at last, 
tears flowed down the cheeks of the widow and her daugh- 
ter. But those tears were united with joyous smiles at 
his safe return; and the happiness of which he was the 
means of diffusing around, amply rewarded him for all 
his recent sufferings. 

We cannot take leave of our tale, without stating for 
the benefit of those who like to be made acquainted with 
every detail, however minute—that the mercantile house 
of Mr. Hamilton gpeedily retrieved itself, especially when 
the increased enémies of James Mortimer were secured 
by the fact of partnership—and that George Hamilton led 
the beauteous Emily to the altar six weeks after her broth- 
er’s return. The widow lived to see herself surrounded 
by grandchildren, for James himself was fortunate enough 
to captivate and wed the lovely daughter of a Liverpool 
merchant ; and thus when the widow breathed her last, 
her death-bed was surrounded by many affectionate hearts 
that mourned for her departure.—For. Prot. Telegraph. 
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AN ORIGINAL WAR STORY. 
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“Father,” said a lad about ten years old, ‘‘ cannot you 
tell us a story, this long winter evening ?” 

‘“* What kind of a story should you like to hear my 
children,” was the ready reply. 

“* Some war story, if you recollect one, father,” said Jo- 
seph. “There has been no war since we were born, notin 
our country at least; and in Congress they seem full of a 
war spirit. A war story will therefore be very season- 
able.” 

‘* My dear children, I pray God to preserve us from the 
distressing scenes which attend war. Though your father 
is becoming an old man, he remembers that in his _boy- 
hood, his uncle William visited at your grandfather’s, and 
gave some sketches of his early life. About eighty years 
ago that uncle was a seaman in a merchant vessel which 
was captured by the French. It was in the old French 
war; a war which preceded the revolutionary war, that 
war in which George Washington behaved'so nobly when 


the British General Braddock was defeated. The French” 


burned the vessel in which he was taken. This is very 


























frequently done in war; madly to destroy property which 
cannot be conveniently carried into port. He and his 
fellow shipmates were, after a while, carried to the city of 
Lyons in France, and there thrown into a miserable pris- 
on. He, with more than twenty others, were put up in a 
third story, and supplied with hardly enough coarse food 
to preserve them from starvation. 
ous night, a part of the prisoners determined on attempt- 
ing to escape. They succeeded on opening a window. 
Then the image of a man, made of their clothing, and 
stuffed with straw which had been given them tosleep on, 
was suspended by a rope, made of tearing their blankets 
in strips, was lowered to the ground to see if the sentinels 
would discover it and firé uponit. As they did not, a bold 
spirit among the prisoners next descended by the same 
rope. This he disengaged from himself, that it might be 
drawn up to let down others. Uncle William was among 
those who ventured early. On reaching the ground, the 
rain was falling in torrents. ‘The thunders rolled in the 
heavens. The lightning was frequent and vivid. He 
could see armed sentinels; but by cautiously and silently 
creeping near the ground, he and the others who left with 
him, succeeded in avoiding the guards. Still difficulties 
awaited them. Day-light found them inside the walls of 
the city of Lyons. By mingling with the mass, rushing in 
and out of the gates when first opened, that difficulty was 
surmounted, and uncle William after many hardships was, 
by the care of a kind Providence, once more restored to 
his country and friends. Papa. 





SHOOTING A SOLDIER. 


BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Campbell, in his letters from Algiers, relates the follow- 
ing affecting description of soldier-shooting ; an instance 
of which he witnessed :— 

“‘ Troops of cavalry came down from the Kasbash, with 
trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had been a military tri- 
umph, and a regiment of infantry marched beside us out 
of the city gate. We passed the prison where the victim 
was confined, and Lagondie pointed out to me the grated 
windows of his apartment, through which he was listen- 
ing to the last music he was ever to hear in this world. 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to 
be enacted. We took our stand on the top of the lime 
rocks, whilst the troops, one thousand in number, formed 
three fourths of a square on the plain beneath. At last, 
from the prison gate came forth a company—their drums 
muffled with crape—uand the victim in the centre on foot, 
followed by the horse and cart which was to. carry back 
his dead body. He was quite unchained, and had no 
priest withhim. At first, they beat a slow march, but we 
saw him wave his hand to the drummers, and understood 
it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they 
did, whilst I dare say more hearts than mine quickened 
their pulsation. When they halted on the fatal spot, the 
commanding offiéer pulled ont a paper, which was the 
sentence of death, and he read with a loud and stern voice. 
Every syllable that he uttered was audible, though we 
stood at a considerable distance. Meanwhile the sufferer 
took his station, with his back to the lime rocks, with 
twelve musketeers, who were to be his executioners, in 
front of him; his air was free and resolute, and his step 
was manly, as I remarked it to have been all the way 
down from the prison. He threw away the segar he had 
been smoking, and I could see its red end fading into 
blackness, like a foregoing symbol of his life’s extinction. 
He then made his last speech, with a voice that was cer- 
tainly not so audible as that of his sentence had been; 
but, considering his situation, it was very firm, and its 
plaintiveness—oh, talk not of Siddon’s tones! was more 
piercingly and terribly touching than I ever heard from 
human lips. 1 cannot pretend that he said in so many, 
or rather so few words, what follows; but though I may 
give more point to the substance of this speech, the follow- 
ing was its substantial meaning. 

‘Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is 
all true, except it has unjustly called me the chief conspir- 
ator in this late desertion—for I seduced nobody into it; 
on the contrary, I was persuaded into it by others. The 
motive of my crime was merely an intense desire to see 
my father’s family in Italy ; and my heart’s blood is to be 
shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the ground, 
because my heart yearned for a sight of my brothers and 
sisters, and because my brain could not forget them! Sol- 
diers who are to shoot me, do your duty quickly, and do 
not keep me in torment.” 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his execu- 


tioners, and with steady hands and an erect air, bound a ‘ 


yellow silk handkerchief round his eyes. Eleven musket 
shots immediately laid him low, though he jumped up be- 
fore he fell when the balls pierced “him ; the twelfth sol- 
dier going up to him as he lay on the ground fired close 
into his head.” 

The poor soldier wished oné@gagain to see his youthful 
home, from whence he had been driven; and because 
God had given him a breast full of tender feelings—so 
full, that he deserted to receive a sister’s kiss, and a broth- 
er’s warm hand,—he must wash out the crime with his 
own warm heart’s blood! What wonder that he longed 
to gaze into the dark Italian eyes of his fond sister; and 
feel a mother’s tears creeping down his cheeks! What 


wonder that he deserted to fly to a father’s arms! And 
oh! what joy thrilled that mother’s heart, as s lasped 
her soldier-boy to her bosom! But when he to! that 


: ie of that joy was death, can'pen describe “hér an- 
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Mothers in Israel! Can you not sympathize with that | 
bleeding heart? If so, let your prayers,—a mighty peti- 
tion—go up to Almighty God, asking for the downfall of , 
that cruel tyrant, who deals in the muscles and blood of 
men, who blights the joyful heart, trafficks in a mother’s 
tegrs, War !—Advocate of Peace. 
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' and hates; this something is your heart. 


“ You know, dear, that your heart is not anything which | 
you can see.” ; ; 

“O yes, pa, I know that, I.know my heart is not like 
those, but [ want to know what it is like.” ‘ 

“ You know there is something within you, which loves 
So when God 
says, “Give me your heart,” he means, “‘ Love me.” 

“Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, but I don’t 
know how.” 

“ You know how to love me, don’t you ?” 

“*O yes, papa.” 

‘‘ But I never told you how to love me.” 

‘*O, but that is very different.” 

‘* Different—how ?”’ 

“* Why, papa, I see you, and know all about you, and 
you love me.” 





“Do you love nobody that you have never seen, 
Maria?” 

‘“‘f don’t know, papa; yes, to be sure, I love grand- 
papa and uncle George, and aunt Caroline. But then I 
have heard you talk about them, papa, and I know that 
you love them, and they have sent me presents.” 

‘So I have talked to you about God, and you know 
that I love Him, and he has made you more presents than 
every body else in the world. Besides, you love people 
sometimes who have never given you anything, and whom 


Henry and his bearer ?” 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


How happy the poor man seems to be! He leaps for 
joy—a heavy buden has fell from his back; he spreads 
forth his arms to embrace the cross before him, al] radiant 
with beams as bright as the morning sun. The poor man 
is the sinner; convinced of his sins against God, the bur- 
den that was on his shoulders is the heavy weight of guilt 
the sinner feels in his heart. On the cross the blessed 
Saviour died for a world of sinners, and when the broken- 
hearted penitent looks to the cross or to the Saviour in 
prayer, his burden is removed—his sins are all forgiven, 
and his heart is filled with peace. Read what John Bun- 
yan says about the person represented in the cut. “‘ Now 
I saw in my dream, that the highway, up which Christian 
was to go, was fenced on either side with a wall, and that 
wall was called salvation. Up the way did burdened 
Christian run, but not without great difficulty, because of 
the load on his back. He ran thus till he came at a place 
somewhat ascending: and upon that place stood a cross, 
and a little below in the bottom a sepulchre. So I saw in 
my dream that just as Christian came up with the cross, 
his burden loosed from off his back, and began to tum- 
ble, and so continued to do, till it came to the mouth of 
the sepulchre, when it fell in and I saw it nomore. Then 
was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a merry 
heart, ‘‘ he hath given me rest by his sorrow, and life by 
his death.” Then he stood still awhile to look and won- 
der, for it was very surprising to him that the sight of the 
Cross should thus ease him of his burden. He looked 
therefore, and looked again, even till the springs that were 
in his head sent the water down his cheeks. 

Now, as he stood looking and weeping, behold three 
shining ones came to him and saluted him with ‘ Peace 
be to thee!” So the first said to him, ‘* Thy sins be for- 
given thee!” the second stripped him of his rags, and 
clothed him with a change of raiment. 

The third also “‘ set @ mark on his forehead,” and gave 
him a roll with a seal upon it, which he bid him look on 
as he ran, and that he should give it in at the Celestial 
Gate; so they went their way. Then Christian gave 
three leaps of joy, and went on singing, 


Thus far did I come loaden with my sin, 

Nor could aught ease the grief that I was in, 

Till I came hither! What a place is this! 

Must here be the beginning of my bliss? 

Must here the burden fall from off my back ? 

Must here the strings that bound it to me crack? 
Bless’d Cross! bless’d Sepulchre! bless’d rather be 
The man that there was put to shame for me. 


A beautiful edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
from which the above cut has been taken, has lately been 
issued from the Book Room. It is finely executed, and 
edited with great ability by Mr. S. B. Wickens. For sale 
by Wo ive, Perm» & Co. No. 1. Cornhill.—S. S. Mess. 
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fu LITTLE GIRL’S HEART. 


The following dialogue occurred one day between a 


Pious father and his little daughter. Every little girl who 
reads this paper, and every other little girl ought to un- 
derstand whe? God means, when he says, ‘“‘ My son or my 
daughier, give 1 chine heart.” No little girl can go to 
heaven till she i given her heart to God. Every little 
girl who read. tis dialogue may suppose if she pleases, 
that w. have eeiected and printed it to help her learn some- 
thing more «Lout her heart. 

“Pa,” said Maria suddenly, one day after she had been 
thinkine fr some time, “Pa, what does heart mean? 
_ tal, about my heart, I can’t think of anything 


gs ugerbread hearts that we eat.” 


“ Yes, papa, I love Henry, I am sure.” 

“‘ You see then it is possible to love the character of 
people whom you have never seen. Now, the character 
of God is infinitely lovely ; He deserves to be loved more 
than all other beings together ; and if you love those who 
have been kind to you, only think what God has done for 
you. He gave you parents to take care of you, when you 
could not take care of yourself; he has given you food, 
and clothing, and health, and friends; he has watched 
over you by night and by day, and when you were sick he 
has made well; and now, when he comes to you, after all 
this, and says, ‘‘ My daughter, give me thine heart,” you 
say, ‘‘ No, I can’t, | don’t know how; I can love my fa- 
ther and mother, and brothers and sisters, but I cannot 
love God, who gave them all to me.” ; snd 

‘© O, papa, I will, I do love him,” replied Maria, with 
fervor. 

‘Perhaps you think so now, Maria.” 

‘OQ, I shall always love him, I know I shall.” 

Her father smiled. 

*« Papa, you cannot see into my heart—how do you know 
that f do not love God ?” 

“Suppose you should come to me every day, and say, 
‘ Dear papa, how I love you,” and then go right away and 
disobey me—could I believe you 2?” 

‘** No, papa.” 

“Well, dear, how can I believe that you love God, 
when I see you every day doing those things which he 
forbids?” 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the conversation 
closed. She was obliged to confess to herself that her fa- 
ther had spoken the truth, but still she thought it no evi- 
dence that she did not love God. ‘‘I never thought,” 
said she to herself, ‘‘ that when I am cross to George, or 
anything like that, I was sinning against God ; at least, it 
never seemed as if He minded anything about it; and I 
did not think about His being so good either; but now I 
remember it, I shall never do so again, and then pa will 
see that I love God.’’— Evangelist. 








Benevolence. 








TAKING HIM IN HAND. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


‘* Isaac ”’ said George, ‘‘ why don’t you take that fellow 
in hand; he has insulted you almost every day for a 
week.” 

‘*T mean to take him in hand,” said Isaac. 

“‘T would make him stop, if | had to take his ears off.” 

‘1 mean to make him stop.” 

‘Go and flog him now. I should like to see you do it. 
You can do it easily enough with one hand.” 

‘*] rather think I could ; but I shan’t try it to-day.” 

This conversation took place between two boys as they 
were on their way home from school. At this point in 


rections. 


some effort to prevent his obtaining rum. 


stones at him. 
Isaac was at first provoked at the boy’s conduct. 


wonder, or to be offended with his conduct. 


those terms. 








none of us haye ever seen. Don’t you remember little | 





the conversation, their roads led them in different di- 


The boy alluded to was the son of an intemperate man, 
who was angry with Isaac’s father, in consequence of 
The drunkard’s 
son took up the cause of his father, and called Isaac hard 
names every time he saw him pass, and as he did not do 
anything by way of retaliation, he went farther and threw 


He 
thought he ought to be thankfal that his father was check- 
ed in any measure in procuring rum, the source of so 
much misery to himself and family. But when he thought 
of the way in which he had been brought up, his igno- 
rance and wretchedness, he pitied him, and ceased to 
He resolved, 
indeed, to ‘‘ take him in hand,” and to “ stop him,’’ but 
not in the sense in which his school-fellow” understood 


The boy’s name was James, but he. was never called 
anything but Jim. Indeed, if you were to call him by his 


true name, he would think you meant somebody else 
The first opportunity Isaac had of taking him in hand 
was on election day. On that day as Isaac was on his 
way home, he saw a group of boys a little off the road, 
and heard some shouting and laughing. Curiosity led 
him to the spot. He found that the group were gathered 
around Jim and another boy, a good deal larger than he 
was. This boy was making fun of Jim’s clothes, which 
were indeed very ragged and dirty,—and telling how he 
must act, to become as distinguished a man as his father. 
Jim was very angry, but when he attempted to strike his 
persecutor, he would take hold of Jim’s hands, and he was 
so much stronger that he could easily hold them. Jim 
then tried kicking, but as he was barefoot, he could not 
do much execution in that line: besides, while he was 
using one foot in this way, his tormentor would tread on 
he other one with his heavy boot. 

When Isaac came up and saw what was going on, he 
remonstrated with the boys for countenancing such pro- 
ceedings; and such was his influence, and the force of 
truth, that most of them agreed that it was ‘‘ too bad ;” 
though he was such an “‘ ugly dog,’’ they said, ‘ that he 
was hardly worth pitying.” 

The principal actor, however, did not like Isaac’s in- 
terference, but he soon saw that Isaac was not afraid of 
him, and that he was too popular with the boys to be made 
the object of abuse. As he turned to go away, he said to 
Jim: “I'll keep my eye upon you, and when you go 
home, I’ll go with you. It is on my way, and I’ll keep 
off the crows; they shan’t hurt you; so don’t cry any 
more.” 

‘Come, Jim, go home with me; I’m going now,” said 
Isaac. 

Jim did not look up or make any answer. He did not 
know what to make of Isaac’s behaviour towards him. It 
could not be because he was afraid of him, and wished to 
gain his good will, for he was not afraid of one who was 
much stronger than he. He had never heard of the rule, 
*‘ Love your enemies; do good to those who hate you ;”’ 
for he had never been to Sabbath School, and could not 
read the Bible, for he did not know his letters. 

He followed silently and sullenly, pretty near to Isaac, 
till he reached home, if that sacred name can with proprie- 
ty be applied to that wretched abode of sin and misery. 
He parted from Isaac without thanking him for his good 
offices in his behalf. This Isaac did not wonder at, con- 
sidering the influences under which he had grown up. 
That he parted with him without abusing him, Isaac con- 
sidered as something gained. 

The next morning George and Isaac met on their way 
to school. As they passed the drunkard’s dwelling, Jim 
was at the door, but he did not look up or say anything 
as they passed. He looked very much as though he had 
been whipped. George did not know what had takeu 
place the day before. ‘‘ What keeps Jim so still,” said he. 

** Oh, I’ve had him in hand.” 

“‘ Have you! I’m glad of it. 

‘* Yesterday.” 

** At election ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

‘* Anybody see you do it?” 

** Yes; some of the boys.” 

‘* Found it easy enough, didn’t you?” 

** Yes.” 

‘Did you give him enough to stop him 2?” 

“I guess so; he is pretty still this morning you see.” 

Upon the strength of this conversation, George circu- 
lated a report that Isaac had flogged Jim. This created 
a good deal of surprise, as it was not in keeping with 
Isaac’s character. The report at length reached the ears 
of the teacher. He inquired about the matter, of Isaac, 
and laughed heartily when he learned in what manner 
George had been deceived, or rather had deceived him- 
self. He warmly commended Isaac for his new mode of 
taking his enemies in hand, and advised him to continue 
to practise it. 

A few days afterwards, as Isaac was on his way to 
school, he met Jim driving some cattle to a distant field. 
The cattle were very unruly, and Jim made-very little 
headway with them. First one would run back, and then 

another, till he began to despair of being able to drive 
them to pasture. He burst out crying, and said, ‘‘ Oh 
dear, I can’t make them go, and father will kill me if I 
dont.” 

Isaac pitied his distress, and volunteered to assist him. 
It cost him a good deal of running, and kept him from 
school nearly all the morning. When the cattle were 
safe in the pasture, Jim said, “I shan’t stone you any 
more.” 

“I don’t think you will,” said Isaac, smiling. 

When he reached the school-house he showed signs of 
the violent exercise he had been taking. ‘‘ What has 
Isaac been about?” was the whispered question which 
went round. When put to him he replied, “I have been 
chasing cattle to pasture.” He was understood to mean 
his father’s cattle. 

After school, he waited till all the pupils had left the 
school-room before he went - to the teacher to give his 
excuse for being late at school. 

‘“* What made you so late?” said the teacher. 

“I was taking Jim in hand again, sir;” and he gave 
him an account of his proceeding, adding at the close, “‘ I 
thought you would excuse me, sir.” 

“* Very well, you are excused.” 


Reader, if you have enemies who annoy you, ¢ 
in hand in the same way that Isaac did, and yé 
certain, if you persevere, to stop them.—N. -¥. Observer. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 

There never was a happier girl than Mary Field, when she 
awoke on a beautiful morning in June, and heard the birds sing- 
ing s weetly, and saw the rays of the rising sun which shone di- 
rectly into the chamber windows, for this day was Mary’s birth- 
day, and she had long looked forward to it with pleasure. After 

rising and quickly dressing herself, Mary hastened down stairs 
where she found her kind parents awaiting her. They wished 
her a happy birth-day ; and the beautifu) rose-wood writing desk 
furnished with knife, paper-cutter, gold pencil, pens, and paper, 
was, as Mary thought, a very good introduction to a happy day. 

Mary Field was an only child; her father formerly a rich mer- 
chant of New York, had retired from business, and having pur- 
chased a fine estate in one of our small New England villages, 
he removed there with his family, and found abundance of pleas- 
ant occupation on his farm, orchard, and library. Although Ma- 
ry was an only, she was by no means a spoiled child, for she 
had never been excessively indulged, and consequently she was 
free from that selfishness and pride, which the only daughter of 
a rich man is too likely to have. 

The country people in the village where Mr. Field resided, 
were mostly respectable, honest, hard-working farmers, and their 
children were brought up with no better education than the dis- 
trict schoo] could afford them. 

Mrs. Field desired on Mary’s birth-day not only to give her 
daughter pleasure, but also to contribute, in some way, to the 
happiness of the neighbor’s children. For this purpose, she 
sent out and invited them all to come and spend the afternoon 
and drink tea, in commemoration of Mary’s birth day. This 
birth-day party had created a great sensation among the village 
children, and when the afternoon came, all the little boys and 
girls, with happy, joyous faces, and in their best clothes, came 
one after another to Mrs. Fields’. 

After all the children had assembled, and been duly welcomed, 
the festivities of the afternoon commenced. The day was too 
beautiful to remain in the house, and children ever like to breathe 
the fresh air of Heaven, therefore they concluded that to play 
out doors, would be much pleasanter. 

In front of Mr. Fields’ mansion was an extensive lawn, which 
being shaded by noble elms, resembled rather an English park, 
than Yankee grounds. To this place the children repaired, with 
merry, happy hearts, and right merri ly did they play, first at the 
old fashioned game of “ blind man’s buff,” and then at “ prison- 
er’s bar,” and “I spy.” When they were tired of these, they 
seated themselves on the rustic seats, under the trees, and told 
stories. Never did children enjoy a birth-day party more than 
these young villagers, and in this case, as in many others, the 
couplet proved a very true one, which says, 


“ How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers ;” 


and before the children realised that one short hour had passed, 
the setting sun reminded them that their pleasure must have an 
end. They then returned to the pleasant parlor, where they 
revelled in raspberries and cream, and many other nice things, 
provided by the thoughtful hand of Mrs. Field. Supper being 
over, another rich treat awaited them, for Mrs. Field sang and 
played on her beautiful piano, and the children joined with her 
in some of the old fashioned songs, which are familiar in all New 
England villages. Before they parted, they all joined hands 
and sang, with all their hearts, the good old tune of “ Auld lang 
syne.” Then bidding each other a cheerful “Good night,” and 
thanking Mrs. Field for the pleasure they had received, they re- 
turned to their respective homes, all agreeing that they had had 
a most delightful time at Mary Field’s Birth-Day Party. 
Although there have been very many larger and more splen- 
did parties, I do not think that at any of them have there been 
such true enjoyment as at the merry gathering of these simple 
country children. Ww. D, 
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THE LITTLE GIRL IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
Who knew more than the Boston Gentleman. 


Mr. Willis,—In the Youth’s Companion of Feb. 19th, I noticed 
that one of your Boston correspondents said he had never seen 
or heard of your valuable paper but little more than a year since. 
It did surprise me; I am a little girl, live — the green hills 
of Vermont, and cannot remember when I first began to read it. 
I am told it has been a weekly and welcome visitor eighteen 
years. It was my dear brother’s “ Companion,” before he left us 
for the “‘ far West.” I often send him one of my papers, that he 

E. 


may not the Companion of his early home. 
Venmae Feb, 26, 1846. 


(The Editor is happy to hear so often that his young readers 
are doing good by sending their papers, after they have read 
them, to their brothers and friends at a distance. It is an 


excellent plan to keep a love. of home alive in the heart of the 
absent] 





Variety. 








CLIMBING THE HILL. 


Joseph went up Harper’s Hill with his uncle to see the pros- 
pect; it is no easy matter to get to the top of it, I promise you. 

When Joseph was half way up the hill, he was pretty tired, 
and felt inclined to go no higher, but his uncle cheered him on, 
so that after a little rest he went forward again. 

By the time Joseph had climbed three quarters of the way, he 
was sadly tired, and told his uncle that he had quite enough of 
Harper’s Hill already. His uncle said nothing till Joseph had 
rested himself, and then, with a kind word or two, he coaxed 
him forward till they stood on the tip-top of the hill. 

When Joseph saw the prospect all around, he was so much 
pleased that he said he would not have lost the sight, no not for 
a silver sixpence. 

“T knew it would please you,” said his uncle, “and so I led 
you forward. I should have been ashamed of you, if you had 
turned back without gaining yourend. Never set about any- 
thing wrong, and never give up, on account of a little trouble, 
anything you take in hand which is right. Pains and persever- 
ance, will carry us up almost any hill. Whatever be your ob- 
ject, set upon it in the right spirit, always looking to your heav- 
enly Father for strength and guidance, and you may hope to 
gain your end. 


Who look to him from day to day; 

The Lord will help them on their way, 
Peace shall be their’s where’er they roam, 
And heaven above shall be their home. 
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A WARNING TO BOYS. 


An English paper gives the following account of a shocking 
accident which lately occurred near Reading, England : 

As the Star coach was on the road between Woolhampton 
and Reading, Mr. Chesterinan, the coachman, felt something 
drag the wheel. He pulled up immediately, and, on getting 
down, found a boy, about fourteen years of age, entangled and 
crushed between the wheel and the coach. Every efiort was 
instantly made to release him, and the wheel was removed, but 
it was nearly twenty-five minutes before he could be extricated. 
The poor boy then presented a frightful appearance, one of his 
legs being broken in two places, and his body being dreadfully 
mangled and bruised. He had been seen, a minute or two be- 
fore, to run and get up behifid the coach, a trick of the danger 
of which he had been frequently warned, and it is supposed his 
smock-frock being caught by the wheel, he was in that way 
drawn into the fearful situation we have described. He was 
living yesterday morning, but it was thought he cannot sur- 
vive.— Wiltshire I . 


DO NOT BE CRUEL. 


In my walk this morning, I passed near a large pool, where a 
number of boys were enjoying what they called a duck-hunt. A 
poor duck was pursued through the water by dogs, and every 
time a dog approached it, the poor thing was obliged to dive un- 
der water to escape from its tormentors. This it did so fre- 
quently, that at last it became quite exhausted, and two of the 
dogs caught it, and pulled it to piecesin a shocking manner; while 
the crue] boys on the brink of the water clapped their hands to 
encourage the dogs. It was a barbarous sport, and I mention 
it that I may impress on your minds a piece of advice; Do not 
be cruel. 

No, no, my boys and girls, do not be cruel, for cruelty is one 
of the very worst symptoms of a bad disposition. Young people 
run into a thousand errors through folly ; but cruelty is a crime 
that a child ought to abhor. The heart that is cruel is not to be 
trusted. Do not think that all the cruel things we hear of among 
mankind are brought about suddenly. O, no; they are done by 
little and little; first the child is cruel, and then he becomes a 
cruel man. Show me a child that can delight in tearing off the 
leg of a fly, and I will show you one who, when he becomes a 
man, will not scruple to torment his fellow creatures, unless his 
heart be changed. I know this to be the case; and therefore 
mind what I say, do not be cruel.—Old Humphrey. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Be economical. No matter if your parents are worth mil- 
lions, it is not the less proper that you should understand the 
value of money, and the honest, honorable means of acquiring 
it. What multitudes of young men, particularly in our cities, 
make fatal shipwreck of reputation and health, and eventually of 
property, by a neglect of this maxim! They are aware that 
their fathers obtained their wealth by habits of industry, but they 
are ashamed of the very name. They forget that wealth in this 
country passes rapidly from one to another, and that he who is 
rich to day, may be poor to-morrow ; or that he who relies on 
wealth amassed by his father, may end his days in a poor-house. 
It is for the young man to say whether by industry and economy 
he will secure competence and respectability, or by extravagance 
and idleness, become a worthless beggar and a sponging 
outcast. 

Be just. In the course of life a man frequently finds his in- 
terest or his opinion crossed by those from whom he had a right 
to expect better things, and the young are apt to feel such mat- 
ters very sensibly. But be not rash in your condemnation. 
Look at their conduct carefully, and be just to the motives that 
prompt it. You may find that, were you placed in their posi- 
tion, the course you now condemn would be the one proper for 

ou, and the one you would be under obligations to pursue. A 
ittle cool consideratiou would avoid much censoriousness. 











CRUELTY. 


“What are you about, Mowbray ?” cried Mrs. Fletcher to 
her little boy, who was standing at the parlor-window one eve- 
ning; “ what is this you have done? drawn the legs from off a 
poor harmless fly!’ Oh, my dear boy! did you but think of the 
sad pain you have given that poor little creature, you would 
never again be guilty of such wanton cruelty. A leg is a leg to 
that fly as well as to you; and the same God who gave you the 
limbs you require to walk with, gave it its limbs also. See how 
it writhes! it is suffering sadly. Oh! you cannot fix them on 
again. There! the poor fly is dead; it will nomore dance hap- 
pily in the sunbeams. Oh, my child, never dare to hurt any of 
God’s creatures. His eye is on you continually; he sees all 
your actions, and is much displeased when you willingly give 








pain to any living thing which he has made.” 


HABITS OF INDUSTRY. 


There is one thing of vital importance in the education of the 
young, which is very far from being attended to as it ought. It 
1s, training them to habits of useful industry; such useful indus- 
try as exercises the body, while it interests the mind. Active 
exertion is essential to health and comfort. Every physician 
will tell you so. Indolence begets disease, while it destroys ag- 
joyment. The oil of gladness, says one, “glistens on the face 
of labor only.” But not only so; idleness is a positive vice, and 
of a very heinous kind. God has created everything to be use- 
ful; and avery faculty of body and mind isa talent conferred 
under the injunction, “ Occupy till I come.” He who arrives at 
manhood, without having acquired a habit of industry, lacks a 
most essential part of education. 
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THOUGHT OF ETERNITY. 


A man that looks at all things through the consideration of 
eternity, makes no more of a man than of a flower; that lasts 
some days—he lasts some years ; at that period both fade. Now 
what difference is there to be made betwixt days and years, in 
the thought of an eternal duration? Herein, therefore, I have a 
great advantage of a carnal heart. Such a one, bounding his 
narrow conceits with the present condition is ready to admire 
himself and others for what they have or are, and is therefore 
dejected upon every miscarriage ; whereas, I behold myself or 
that man in all his glory, vanishing; only measuring every man’s 
felicity by the hopes and interests which he hath in a blessed 
eternity.— Bishop Hall. 








Poetry. 


SPEAK GENTLY. 
Speak gently ; it is better far 
To rule by love than fear, 
Speak gently ; let no harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 


Speak gently; love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 
And gently friendship’s accents flow, 

Afifection’s voice is kind. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild, 
It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
ill have enough to bear, 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tis full of anxious care. 








Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart, 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 

They have enough they must endure 
Without an unkind word. 


Speak gently to the erring—know 
They must have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkindness made them so, 
Oh! win them back again. 


Speak gently! He who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 
When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still.” 
Speak gently ; ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may brin 
Eternity shall tell. (English Paper. 
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CHARITY RETURNED. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTRY. 
A pleasant day in 
I wandered by the sea, 
And met a little ragged boy, 
Who spoke thus earnestly : 


“I’m starving, sir. My father died 
A long, long while ago ; 

And since, my mother’s life has been 
A painful scene of wo. 





r time, 


“ We have no bread, and know not where 
A morsel to obtain ; 
If you’d have pity, in the end 
know ’twould be your gain.” 


And then the little fellow wept, 
As if his heart would break : 
A dollar and some little change, 

I made the orphan take. 


Years eri arn a tide had swept 
All I possessed away— 

And I was sick—a stranger came 
And blessed me night and day. 


“ Dear sir,” I said, “ how kind yoa are, 
To one you do not know ;” 

With tears, he answered, “ When a child, 
You soothed me in my wo.” 


And then I saw it was the lad 
I met beside the sea; 

The charity I then bestowed, 
Returned tenfold to me. [Gospel Teacher. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PRAYER FOR TRUTH. 


O Father bless a little child, 
And in her early youth 

Give her a spirit good and mild, 
A soul to love the truth. 





May never falsehood in her heart, 
or in her words, abide ; 
But may she act the truthful part, 
Whatever may betide. 
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